XV
JEREMY TAYLOR

IN  the leisure of my miscellaneous reading I have
spent  a good deal   of   time   over  the  folios of
seventeenth-century divines.   What, for a secular-
minded person like myself, is the charm of these volumes
of old Theology ?  Why do I read and re-read the Sermons
of preachers like Henry Smith, Donne and the works of
Fuller, of Joseph Hall, of the Cambridge Platonists and
Henry More P1

In drawing a picture for James I of the happiness of
England under his reign, Bacon described as an element
of that good fortune, ' his church enlightened with good
preachers, a heaven with stars.' I like to gaze upon those
stars; the charm for me of reading the works of these

1 If Henry More had only, like most of these writers, been
endowed with the gift of style, he would have been perhaps my
favourite among them all. But he was a dull writer, and lives
most vividly in his sayings as recorded by his biographer, Richard
Ward. This ' Angel of Christ's * as he was called, who spent
almost fifty years in that Cambridge College, lived in a kind of
holy ecstasy ; he confessed that he was often' mad with pleasure/
and that he couldn't somehow get ' melancholy enough '; and
feared that he would die laughing. His college rooms he described
as a Paradise in which a good angel dwelt, and the college beer
he found ' Seraphical'; even his own body was a perpetual
delight to him; it possessed, most of all in spring, an aromatic
scent of which he was aware when he took off his clothes to go to
bed ; and certain of its products sometimes smelt to him like
violets. Although his many prose works and his immensely
long poems are almost unreadable, he was a charming letter-
writer, and his correspondence with his ' heroical pupil,1 Lady
Conway, have been collected by Miss Marjorie Hope Nicolson
and printed in her delightful book, The Conway Letters. (Oxford
Press, 1930.)
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